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Flashlights 
























































LARGE ALABAMA FAMILY 


Mr. and Mrs. James M. Howard 
of Albertville, Ala., and their 
fourteen children. Mr. Howard 
was married to Margaret E. 
Summerour, Aug. 30, 1867. To 
their union fourteen children 
were born, five sons and nine 
daughters, all living. They are 
shown here on occasion of a re- 
cent reunion. There are forty- 
two grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren living. 


(Photo Chattanooga Times.) 























VIOLET RAYS TO CURE SUNBURN 
On the theory that “like cures like,” physicians 





of the Broad Street Hospital, in New York City, 
have been using the ultra-violet rays of the 
Alpin lamp to cure sunburn. It is claimed that 
the rays kill bacteria and gradually heal the 
injured tissucs. In the photograph Dr. W. J. 
Gibson of that institution is shown using the 
Alpin violet ray lamp in treating a sunburn 
victim. (© International.) 











MAKING “REAL” GOLD BRICKS 


Pouring molten gold into molds to make bricks 
of the precious metal in the U.S. Assay Office, 
adioining the Sub-Treasury, New York City. 
In this building there are approximately 250 
tons of pure gold, piled in bars and ranged in 
sacks of coin in the vaults. It contains more 
than one-fifth of the total gold supply of the 

world. »—> 


(© International.) 
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NOTICE TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS:— The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will pay $10 for the best photographic print of any big 
event in the United States or Canada of the week’s news taken by an amateur photographer. The editors will make the choice. Any 
other submitted prints used will be paid for at $2 each. Prints not used will be returned only if postage is sent. Send the prints 
unmounted, any size. Address The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, Room 1708, Times Building, Times Square, New York City. 
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Irish Peace Conference—New Ulster Cabinet 


HE conferences that have been 
going on for some time past be- 
tween the British Premier and De 

Valera and Craig, representing, re- 
spectively, the South and North of Ire- 
land, have been full of promise for a 
settlement of the grave problems that 
have so long distracted that unhappy 
country and brought it to the brink of 
civil war. The sessions of the con- 
ferees have apparently been marked 
with toleration and an anxious desire 
to reach a compromise. The latter word 
is used advisably, for it is impossible 
for either party to agree to-all the other 
would like. Little has been allowed to 
be known as to what actual proposals 
have been debated or agreed upon, but 
on July 20 the Premier submitted to 
the King for his approval the terms he 
was ready to reduce to writing for pres- 
entation to De Valera. The offer was 
said to be drawn on the most generous 
lines, and was understood to have the 
backing of all the members of the Cab- 
inet. Some anxiety existed regarding 
the attitude of Sir James Craig, 

the Premier of Ulster. 


Members of the Ulster Cabinet photo- 

graphed at Cabin Hill, the Premier’s resi- Lord Midleton 
dence, just prior to the meeting at which | representing 
it was decided to participate in the London | gouthern minor. 
Conference. Left to right, are: Sir Dawson ity Unionists 
Bates, Home Secretary; Marquis of Lon- | reaching Dublin 
donderry, Education; Sir James Craig, for conference 
Prime Minister; Hon. H. M. Pollock, with Sinn Fein 
Finance; Hon. E. M. Archdale, Agriculture, leaders 

and Hon. J. M. Andrews, Labor. (@ lntetnations!.) 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 


Irish crowd reciti _ ‘ . aon hi 

~-ror Mear po rinse Vn Pac ihe semi as a peace prayer while the conference between the leaders of the Sinn Fein and the representatives of the 

= . on "the - Aa pat in the Mansion House, Dublin. There was an almost hysterical wave of emotion that swept 
over the crowd at intervals during the four hours that were occupied by the discussions. (© Internationa 
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Places of Interest, Figures of Note and 

















“PICKF AIR” 
This is the new home of 
Douglas Fairbanks and , 
Mary Pickford at Beverly 
Hills, near Hollywood, Cal., . 
where they celebrated the » 
first anniversary of their 
marriage and where they 
spend most of their time 
when not engaged in mak- 
ing pictures. The estate 
comprises twelve acres, and 
the roomy mansion is the 
realization of Mary Pick- 
ford’s dream of the home 
she wanted. It is L-shaped yr. 
and of a modernized Cali- tv owi, 
fornia type of shingle and ea - 
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stucco. There is a main —~ 
entrance to the grounds 
through an artistic gate- 
way, and branching off 
from the driveway is a 
cement footwalk that leads 
to the front entrance of 
the house. There are stat- 
ues, 4 swimming pool and 
beautiful flowers and 
shrubbery. 
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J COLLAPSE OF 
MASONIC BUILDING 
A Masonic Temple in pro- 
cess of erection at Salina, 
Kan., that was planned to 
cost $1,000,000, recently 
went down while a steel 
girder was being hoisted 
into place. Some workmen 
were trapped in the fall- 
ing building, but almost 
miraculously escaped 
death. 


‘(Amateur Photo from P. V. Sullivan.) 
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NEW HUDSON RIVER 
LIGHTHOUSE 
This structure has just been 
built on the Hudson River off 
Fort Washington Park—180th 
Street—on' a promontory offi- 
cially listed as Jeffries Hook, but 
better known as “The Point.” It 
has always been a dangerous 
spot in the river, and the light- 
house is a response to a general 
demand. (© Keystone View Co.) »—> 
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ARMORED POLICE CAR 
(Below.) This armored car of the 
Denver (Col.) Police Department 
leaves little to be desired in the 
line of a swift and formidable 
weapon against evildoers. It is a 
seven-passenger Cadillac with a 
machine gun, a bullet-proof wind- 
shield for the driver, a special 
protector for the radiator and a 
rail in front to act as a battering 
ram. The running board is con- 
structed so as to carry six addi- 

tional officers if necessary. 


(© International.) 





























































Freak Played by Lightning in Babylon, L, I. 
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Owen Moore, the screen star, from whom Mary Pickford secured a divorce, is here 

seen on the beach at Bayside, L. I., with his new wife, to whom he was married 

on July 16 at Greenwich, Conn. She was formerly Miss Kathryn Perry. She was 
for a time in Ziegfeld Follies and later went into the films. 


| ood & ) 


During the terrific storm that raged over Long Island on July 
15 a bolt of lightning struck the chimney of the Long Island 
Light and Power house and removed a third, leaving the rest 


intact. ( 
OOOUS 


Sport-Commercial.) 
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, International Wedding; Hawaii's New Governor; Cutters 
| _I 










































LADY 
*QUEEN- 
BOROUGH 

The former 
Miss Edith 
Starr Miller of 
New York léav- 
ing her home 
in a shower of 
rice after her 
marriage to 
Lord Queen- 
borough July 
19. 


(© Underwood & 
Underwood.) 




















LORD QUEENBOROUGH 
Who for the second time married a 
New York woman when he wedded 
Miss Edith Starr Miller on July 19. 
As Almeric Hugh Paget, before his 
elevation to the peerage, he married 
Miss Pauline Whitney in 1895. She 

died in November, 1916. 


Underwood & Underwood.) 
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NEW GOVERNOR OF HAWAII 
Hon. Wallace R. Farrington being 
sworn in as Governor of the Hawaiian 
Islands at the Executive Building, for- 
merly the roya! palace, at Honolulu. 
Chief Justice James L. Coke of Hawaii 
is shown at right administering the 
oath. (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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LOCATION OF ICEBERGS MAPPED AND REPORTED BY UNITED STATES CUTTERS 
A cutter of the United States Coast Guard is here seen in part on the further side of an iceberg while on patrol duty 
An unusual number of these perils of the sea have been reported in the steamship lanes this year and gre 


1& Under 


y in the North Atlantic. 
at care is being taken to locate them. 
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Locating Icebergs; Costly Conflagration in Linden, N. ]. 
e.. 
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; . COSTLY OIL FIRE AT LINDEN, N. J., DESTROYS ASPHALT PLANT AND THREATENS SHIPS 
Fire which started in the Warner-Quinlan asphalt plant at Linden, N. J., on July 18 caused an estimated damage of $3,500,000. This included the 
destruction of some 200,000 barrels of gasoline and oil,_a great quantityof asphalt, all the buildings and machinery and a quarter mile of railroad 
tracks. ( International.) 
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BROOKLYN ELKS 


The members of the 
order from Brooklyn 
identified themselves 
in the big Los Angeles 
parade by the eight 
men who preceded the 
delegation bearing 


each a wie spelling ' ai . eee 
“Brooklyn. ann } 
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NEW YORK LODGE “MOTHER Bie 


New York. as the Mother j x au 7: 
Lodge of the order of Elks m= N 
had a float representing a } Se ¥ ~ NEW YORK 
huge shoe with a mother “who : 
"NUMBER ORE 


had so many children she 
didn’t know what to do.” It we Ay 
was very effective. - aus x 
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;Important and Interesting People Sailing for Europe 



































MISS HEATHER THATCHER 
English actress, who is to play the part of Sally in 
the forthcom- 



































THOMAS F. RYAN 
Sailing on the Olympic for a vaca- 
tion abroad. Before his retirement 
from active business he was one 
of the great powers of Wall Street. 


(© Paul Thompson.) 





F. A. VANDERLIP AND FAMILY 
Left to right are Miss Narcissa Vanderlip, 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Mrs. Vanderlip, Miss 
Charlotte Vanderlip and Miss Virginia Van- 
derlir—off on the Lapland for a pleasure 
trip in Europe. (© Paul. Thompson.) 
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production of 
that play. 
She came to 
this country 
to watch the 
play and is 
here _ photo- 
graphed on 
the Olympic 
as she sailed 
for England. 


"(© Underwood & 
Underwood.) 
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MR. AND 
MRS. M. W. 
LITTLETON 
The noted 
lawyer and 
his wife as 
they appeared 
on the Olym- 
pic just be- 
fore sailing 
fer a rest and 
pleasure trip 
on the other 


side. 
(© Paul ‘Wrompson ) 
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EDWARD N. HURLEY 
The former Chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board 
photographed on the White Star liner Olympic, 
before sailing for Europe on July 16. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Development of the Greek Drive Against the Turks 

































HEN some weeks ago the premature 
Greek offensive against the Turkish 


Nationalists resulted in a severe check, 
it was thought that the ambitious Greek plan 
would have to be abandoned. Great Britain, 
however, became alarmed at the prospect of the 
victorious Turkish Nationalists advancing on 
Constantinople, and bestirred herself to fur- 
nish arms and supplies to the Greeks. Vix 
effect of this aid was shown in the new offen- 
sive that began on July 10 and which went 
from one-success to another, resulting in the 
capture of Kutaia on July 17. Celebration of 
the capture of this important city took tlie 
fovm of processions through 
Athens and the singing of the Te Deum in'the 
Catheiral. The press laid stress upon the 
political and strategical importance of Kutaia 
and predicted that the main Turkish railway 
lines would soon be in possession of the Greeks. 
The prisoners taken were declared to be sev- 








the streets of , 


eral thousand in number, while a large amount 
of booty also was captured. 

A Greek victory on anything like a great 
scale will utterly change the diplomatic situa- 
tion in the Near East. For one thing, it will 
immensely increase righé up to the frontiers 
of India the prestige of England that recently 
suffered eclipse through the success of the 
Kemalists over the English-supported Greeks. 
It will have a prodigious effect on the Moham- 
medan world, which, from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Suez Canal and from Constantinople to 
Burmah, is hesitating between allegiance to the 
new banner of the independent Kemalites and 
the centuries old claims of the Arab possessors 
of Mecca and Medina for supremacy. The 
choice of the latter as leaders would be of 
advantage to England, who is on far better 
terms with them than are the French. If the 


-Kemalists are beaten, the centre of Islam will 


be the British-controlled shrines of Mecca and 
Medina. 

















Latest photograph of King Constantine of Greece, 
seated on the porch of his villa at Cordelio, a suburb 
of Smyrna, just before the beginning of the present 


offensive. (© Wide \WVurld Photos.) 
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4s General Papoulas, Commander-in-Chief of the Greek Army, inspect- 
, ing the Third Division at the frent prior to launching the army 
against the Turkish Nationalists. 









(© International.) 
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military op- 
erations in 
Asia Minor, 
where the 


AK-SHER 
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Bringing back the first wounded from the battle front.and landing them from 

hospital ship at Smyrna. The Greeks suffered severely at the time of their first 

ofiensive some weeks ago, but have now reorganized and gained some notable 
triumphs. 





MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 
Head of the Turkish Nationalists and leader of their 
armies in resisting the present Greek advance. 
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: Army Planes Sink Former German Destroyer in 
PP . 
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PPROXIMATELY fifty army 
A planes, three army blimps and 
about seven naval planes took 
part on July 13 in the most inter- 
esting and spectacular performance 
of the series of joint army and naval 
bombing experiments now being con- 
ducted off the Atlantic Coast. As 
the shore bases from which they 
proceeded from Langley Field and 
Hampton Roads are about twenty- 
five miles inside the Virginia Capes, 
the fliers had a_= straightaway’ 
course of about eighty-five miles to 
the target ship. As most of them 
flew about the target for nearly half 
an hour, moving at high speed, each 
plane used was called upon to travel 
about two hundred miles. 

The operations began about 9 
o’clock with the arrival of the first 
group of surveillance planes over the 
G-162. Half an hour later the small 
and speedy Sopwiths began attack- 
ing the target vessel with Cooper 
bombs. These weighed only twenty- 
five pounds each and were used for 
wounding and driving from the deck 
the theoretical “crew” of the de- 
stroyer. Out of forty of these bombs 
dropped, twenty direct hits were 
made. 

At 10 o’clock the squadron of four- 
teen Martin bombers and two squad- 
rons of as many D. H. 4-B planes 
were sighted flying out from the 
coast. Each plane was loaded with 
six 300-pound demolition bombs. 
The first direct hit was made at 
10:20 o’clock. Eight minutes later 
the G-102 was sinking rapidly, her 
decks being awash at the funnels 
and her bridge a shattered heap. A 
second. hit then struck amidships in 
the funnels and wrought such de- 

































































(© Edwin Levick.) 








struction that the destroyer lunged 
forward, kicked her stern in the air 
and was out of sight in two minutes, 
sinking at 10:40. Only a large ellip- 
tical spot of oil was left. Had the 
army planes failed to sink the de- 
stroyer, a reserve of naval planes 
would have taken up the work im- 


View from the rigging of 
U. S. warship of army 


planes moving in battle 
formation over the German 
destroyer G-102. There 


were about fifty planes 
altogether in the attacking 


mediately. : 
y Squadrons: and _ fifty-one 
300-pound bombs were 


dropped. 
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stroyer that served as a 
target in the test. Within 
five minutes after the 
bombing began the de- 
stroyer was in a sinking 
condition, but fifty-one 
bombs were dropped before 
she went to the bottom. 


(© U.S. Navy Official.) 


Bluejackets lined tip on the rail of 
one of the ships present at the air- 
plane test and watching the effect 
of one of the 300-pound bombs as it 
fell on the deck of the doomed 
vessel, which went down in twenty 
minutes. , 





Edwin Levick.) 
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Twenty Minutes in Test Off the Virginia Capes, July 13 


Observers at bomb- 
ing tests inspecting 
the army planes at 
Langley Field, Virgin- 
ia, that were to take 
part in the attack. 
They had to fly about 
seventy -five miles 
before they reached 
the point off the Vir- 
ginia Capes where 
their target lay. 


(© International.) 
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Bombs attached to a 
Martin bombing plane 
and designed to be re- 
leased when above the 
target. The bombs con- 
tained 300 pounds of 
TNT each. Fifty-one of 
these heavy bombs were 
dropped following a 
number of lighter ones 
that were designed theo- 
retically to clear the deck. 


(© U. S. Navy Official.) 
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The former German destroyer G-102 that served as a target in the experiment carried out to determine the amount of damage that airplanes. 
could inflict on enemy ships. Of course the ship was defenseless, and no conclusion could be reached as to what she might have done had she been 
able to zigzag and bring into play anti-aircraft guns, It was shown, however, that it was comparatively easy to score direct hits from airplanes. 


( U. S. Navy Official.) 
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Rainbow Arch Spanning Bridge Canyon, Utah, Une 
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FROM THE BED OF THE STREAM. 
OVERTOP THE NEW YORK TIMES BUILDING WITH SEVERAL FEET 
REGARD IT AS A TRIBAL. SHRINE. 

















RAINBOW ARCH IS A SUPERB NATURAL ARCH OF RED SANDSTONE SPANNING BRIDGE CANYON, UTAH. AT A POINT roe 
THE ABUTMENTS ARE 278 FEET APART AND ITS WIDTH ON TOP IS FROM 33 TO 42 FEET 
IT HAS BEEN MADE A NATIONAL MON| 
N 1909, , 


‘OUR MIL, 


T 
BY 
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, One of the Great Natural Wonders of the World _ 
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IT “OUR MILES ABOVE WHERE THE WATERS OF THAT CANYON EMPTY INTO THE COLORADO RIVER. THE ARCH RISES 309 FEET 
) 42 FEET. THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON COULD BE PLACED UNDER IT WITHOUT THE DOME TOUCHING THE TOP. IT WOULD 
(ONUMENT BY THE UNITED STATES-GOVERNMENT. THE ARCH IS HELD IN GREAT REVERENCE BY THE NAVAJO INDIANS, WHO 
ASS IN 1909, AND SINCE THEN HAS BEEN RANKED AS ONE OF THE WORLD’S WONDERS. (© E. M. Newman.) 
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The White House of Canyon de Chelly, Arizona 


One of the finest ruins of the cliff dwellers is 
pictured here in this reproduction of the so-called 
“White House” in the Canyon de Chelly, Arizona. 
The base of this cliff was at one time the site of 
a large community. In time of danger the people 
could flee to the heights above by means of lad- 
ders or of ropes. An exploring expedition has 
recently made discoveries of great interest and 
importance. (© E. M. Newman.) 





LASKA is a land of great potentialities and probably the most 
A advantageous purchase that the United States has ever made 
from a foreign Government. It will never be a great agri- 
cultural country because of climatic reasons and the lack of a near- 
by market. But its salmon fisheries are enormous in their wealth 
and inexhaustibility, and its mineral resources are of great rich- 
ness. At present the great need of the Territory is railroads, and 
along with these a series of wagon roads that will feed the rail- 
roads and make settlement possible. The gold excitement of 1898 
has died down, the rich fields of Nome and Fairbanks have been 
largely worked out, and the population. of the towns is only a frac- 
tion of what it was in the early days of enthusiasm. Railroads alone 
will solve the problem of normal development. Only 395 miles are 
as yet in operation. 


ESKIMO FAMILY 
Hardy and rugged father and 
mother of an Alaskan family with 
their progeny. Their needs are 
simple and are supplied in part 
by hunting, but chiefly by fish- 
ing, which is one of Alaska’s 

great industries. 


MAKING A PORTAGE 
Party of Eskimo sitting under one 
of their long, narrow boats, which 
they have taken from the water pre- 
paratory to carrying it a short dis- 

tance by land to another stream. 
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Rites in Honor of Americans Who Fell in the War 
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PHILADELPHIA 
HONORS DEAD 
The first public me- 
morial service in 
Philadelphia oc- 
curred on July 11, 
when the bodies of 
twenty-five Phila- 
delphia soldiers who 
lost their lives in 
France arrived in 
that city. The body 
of one soldier lay in 
state for one hour 
in the City Hall 
courtyard, where a 
service for the en- 
tire twenty-five was 
conducted. A large 
throng turned out 
to do honor to the 
dead. In the picture 
the body of the dead 
veteran selected to 
represent his com- 
rades is arriving at 
the City Hall for 
the services. 


(© International.) 
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CORPORAL GRESHAM’S OBSEQUIES 
The body of Corporal Gresham of Evansville, Ind., 
one of the first three American soldiers to be 
: killed in the World War, lying in state in the 
5 rotunda of the State Capitol, Indianapolis, where 
| it was viewed by thousands of people. Com- 

mander Emory,now head of the American Legion, 

is shown placing a wreath on the casket. 


(© Gravelle Service.) 
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ARGONNE MESSEN- 
GER BURIED 


Jack Monson, the mes- 
senger who saved the 
Lost Battalion in the 
Argonne, being buried 
with full military hon- 
ors from the Church of 
the Ascension, New 
York City, July 15. He 
won a number of French 
and American medals 
by his daring work in 
the Argonne. He died 
in Bellevue Hospital, 
and would: have been 
buried in Potter’s Field 
if admirers had not in- 
tervened and given him 
an impressive funeral. 


(« Underwood & Underwood.) 
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sew: Some Pitchers Who Have 
3 Won Ten or More Games 







JOE 
OESCHGER 
Sterling pitcher 
of the Boston 
Braves, who to July 
14 had turned in 12 
victories as against 
6 defeats. 



























WILBUR COOPER 
Pirate twirler who. is doing 
superb work on the mound 
this season, having won 15 
games and lost 3 to “a 

July 14. 





B. 
GRIMES 
3rooklyn pitch- 
er who up to July 

14 had won 12 and 
lost 3. 








































UR- 
BAN 

FABER 
Star pitcher 

of the rejuve- 
nated White 
Sox. He leads 
his league with 
18 wins against 














6 losses. ARTHUR 
NEHF 
CARL Southpaw 
MAYS pitcher of: the 


Greatest un- 
derhand 
pitcher in the 
game, who 
this season 
has turned in 
14 victories for 
the Yankees to 
July 14. He lost 

only 5. 


Giants, who up 
to July 14 had 
won ll vic- me 
tories and only ...s Le 
lost 4 games. gyms, 

































STANLEY 
COVELESKIE 
Crack pitcher of 
the champion 
Clevelands, whose 
average to July 
14 was .700; 14 
wins, 6 losses. He 








URBAN 
SHOCKER 
Boxman of theSt. 
Louis Browns, 
who had regis- 
tered 10 victories 


is in 1920 form. for his team up ee ; 
a“ up to July 14. ri ve 
He lost 9. og. > 
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Recent Sparkling Baseball Plays in Both Leagues 








DUGAN OF THE ATHLETICS IN A LONG SLIDE FOR SECOND IN THE FIRST INNING OF THE YANKEE-ATHLETIC GAME AT 

THE POLO GROUNDS, NEW YORK, JULY 5. THE HIT WHICH DEVELOPED INTO A TWO-BAGGER BROUGHT C. WALKER 

HOME FROM SECOND AND ADVANCED PERKINS FROM FIRST TO THIRD. ALTHOUGH THE ATHLETICS MADE FOUR RUNS 
IN THE FIRST INNING, THE YANKEES WON THE GAME BY A SCORE OF 7 TO 5. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 























UNUSUAL ACTION PHOTO SHOWING CURTIS WALKER OF THE NEW YORK GIANTS MAKING A HOOK SLIDE INTO THIRD 
JUST OUT OF REACH OF DEAL, THE CUB THIRD SACKER. WALKER WAS ON SECOND WHEN RAWLINGS, THE NEWLY 
ACQUIRED GIANT, RAPPED A LOW LINER WHICH BARBER IN LEFT CAUGHT ON THE RUN. WALKER STARTED FOR 
THIRD AS SOON AS THE CATCH WAS MADE. BARBER MADE A PERFECT THROW TO DEAL, WHO WAS JUST TOO LATE, 

HOWEVER, TO PUT THE BALL ON WALKER AS HE SLID INTO THIRD. (@ Underwood & Underwood.) 
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N a speech made July 16 from the 

bridge of the liner Leviathan in 

Hoboken, N. J., Albert D. Lasker, 
Chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, announced that the losses 
on its fleet would total $4,000,000,- 
000.. He stated that the new board 
had received this heritage from the 
preceding Administration, which had 
passed up the opportunity to sell the 
vessels at a profit running into 
millions of dollars. The chief liabil- 
ity, he stated, was the fleet of 
wooden ships, which had cost $240,- 
000,000, and would have to be sold, 
scrapped or sunk before next 
October. Next in importance was 
the Leviathan, formerly the German 
liner Vaterland, which had now been 
laid up for two years and was cost- 
ing $45,000 a month to maintain. 

The board would decide within less 
than thirty days, the Chairman said, 
whether the giant vessel was to be 
sold, salvaged or reconditioned at a 
cost of perhaps $10,000,000 and put 
into service. If this latter course 
should be decided on, including con- 
version of the vessel into an oil 
burner, she would be operated by the 
International Mercantile Marine 
Company, according to the contract 
made by the board under the last 
Administration. No mattér what 
became of the big liner, Mr. Lasker 
said, she would not be sold to a 
foreign firm. 

In his inspection of the Leviathan 
the Chairman was accompanied by 
the three Directors of Operations re- 
cently appointed by him, W. J. Love, 


Difficult Problem of Disposing of Wooden 
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Some of the hundreds of wooden ships built by the United States Shipping Board during the war which 
are being permitted to rot in the James River, Virginia. No one cares to buy them and the Government 
hesitates to scrap them. 








J. B. Smull and A. J. Frey. It was 
the first eccasion on which the three x 
had met for a conference. . am ¢ 


under the guidance of Captain John = 2 
C. Jamison, the commander, and W. ae a 
F. Gibbs, Chief of the Construction 
Department of the International 4." sae Se ‘ 
Mercantile Marine Company, who ee ee = 
has charge of the repairs and main- - 
tenance of the vessel, proved that re- a 
ports that the great ship was rotting ; 
on the mud were without foundation. = % ; I 
The liner is afloat,and has been since IS . 
laid up, in forty feet of water, and 
the main engines are turned over 
once a week by hand gear. 

Mr. Gibbs told Chairman Lasker 
that the engines were in good order 
and that the damage done to the 
low-pressure turbines astern by the 
German engineers before they left Spee ; 
had been repaired. ae ae te 
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The inspection of the Leviathan a | oil ose . epi 























An air view of Shipping 
Board vessels anchored in 
Lower Jamaica Bay, N. Y. 
The total loss on the wooden 
ships built during the war 





emergency is’ stated by 
Chairman Lasker of the 
United States Shipping 


Board to be $313,000,000. In 
his judgment these vessels 
are now practically worth- 


lass 


Beis J 






































Chairman Lasker and his assistants 
on board the Leviathan, formerly the 
Vaterland, on a visit of inspection 
July 18. It was estimated that from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 would be 
needed to recondition her thoroughly. 
Left to right are: A. J. Frey, A. D. 
Lasker, J. B. Smull and A. J. Love. 


(© Paul Thompson.) 








Row of merchant ships anchored in 
Union Lake, Seattle, Wash., that can 
be bought for almost any figure the 
purchaser may care to offer. They 
were built in a hurry during the war 
and need many changes and repairs. 
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Future of the Leviathan, Formerly the Vaterland 






























































The Leviathan, the world’s second largest ship and the largest vessel under the American flag, as she lies at her dock in Hoboken, N. J., awaiting 
decision as to what shall-be done with her. She is in excellent condition as far as her machinery is concerned, and could go to sea on short notice. 
To transform her from a troop ship to a passenger and cargo carrier, it is estimated, will cost from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

































































































































| “y Cy. . : ty 
Men suspended on scaffolds along the sides of the Leviathan engaged Hazardous work as a small army of men make their way up to 
in painting the enormous ship from stem to stern. So vast is the the masts of the Leviathan in order to paint them. The work is 
surface to be covered that the total cost of the painting is esti- made the more difficult and costly because previous coats have 
mated at about $200,000. (© Pathe News.) . to be scraped off before the new coat is applied. _—_(@ Pathe News.) 
/ ; 
/ 
a 
- 
’ 
4 
f/f 
Successive decks of the huge steamer which, rising tier on tier, give Miles of steel halyards that have to be painted to prevent rust and 
some idea of the enormous spaces that have to be covered and the deterioration. Every inch of wood or steel construction has to be 
small army of men that have to be employed before the vessel can gone over with the minutest care, the old surface being scraped 
| | be entirely painted. ~ (© Pathe News.) before the new paint is applied. (© Pathe News.) 
ad 
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Eminent Americans Welcomed Abroad—Stenger Trial 
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3 p. ge v { a 
isd o eo 7 ‘ Fi : ae 
LUNCHEON TO DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER oe _s ty > Be 
Many notables were present at the luncheon given by the English-speak- +o aad a ; \ ; 
ing Union to Dr. Butler and the Virginia delegation. Left to right are: | de ae me 
Lady Astor, Dr. H. L. Smith, Hon. Winston Churchill, Dr. Butler and ne: = at ies 
Mrs. Winston Churchill (seated). ——-— - 4 Bax 
( Underwood & Underwood-) , mg \ ae A 
Pai Li | ie 
; Mg ¥ a. 
oat é x ® 1 be 
ae we 
ai 
Se 
aes a . @. 
Sen 5 ee 
: aan A ee 
'TYNIEH'R YPDATONDP ; ae : 
GENERAL STENGER DR. DAVID JAYNE HILL > 
German General tried at Leipzig It is believed that he is the 
on charge of ordering prisoners to first choice of the Administra- 
be shot. His final acquittal roused tion as Ambassador to Ger” i er 
oe a soe ait ee many. He has already served . i an 
intense indignation in’ France. in that post. tc oe = . 
( International.) Keystor View Co.) o ra 
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Educators, Politicians and Diplomats 
| Now in the Public Eye 
f 
v 
: : 
7 
i. 
| ree MISS JANE ADDAMS 
f va ‘Chjpabidaals ele The Chicago sociologist, was unanimously 
ie % electec President of the International 
4 Women’s Congress at Vienna, which was 
7 f declared to have been the most successful 
* the organization has held. (© Keystone View Co. 
: a ae | : 1 A 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND 
b— Recently elected as President of Cornell ADOLFO BALLIVIAN 


University, succeeding Dr. Schurman, who 
has been appointed Minister to China. Dr. 
Farrand has been Professor of Anthrepol- 
ogy at Columbia and President of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. He has been active in 
Red Cross work. (© Underwood & Underwood.) 


Newly appointed Minister from Bo- 
livia to the United States. The pho- 
torraph was taken as he left the 
White House after presenting his 
credentials. (® Harris & Ewing.) 





err i an, 








ee al 














MISS ANNIE H. MARTIN 

She heads the U.S. Mint in 

Nevada, as she has been 

chosen to be assayer in 

charge of the mint at Car- 
son City, Nev. 


(© Keystone View Co.) 
















CHU CHIN 
CHIEN 
Representative of the President of China, 
and a recent visitor in Washington on his 
way from China to France. He presented 
to President Harding a letter from the 


head of the Chinese Government. 
(© Harris & I ng.) 








MOHAMMED VALI KHAN 
Personal representative of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, who is in 
Washington for the purpose of 
establishing diplomatic relations 
between his country and the United 
States. If such relations should be 








aL 


BARON W. KANDA 
One of the leading men in Japan and a member 
of the House of Peers, who is touring the United 





; established, he will be the first man eo a + 
to represent his Government in 4 States with his son and daughter before returning 
Washington (© Harris & Ewing.) ome. He has had an audience with President Harding. 

as " ( Harris & Ewing.) 
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Valuable New Specimens 
Acquired by the New York 
Zoological Park 
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aN 
<i 
# ia _- ae F 
oe “DEMPSEY” | y= : % 
Heavyweight orang-outang, who.was brought from San Fran- soe, 3 wae 
cisco to New York as first-class baggage in a special car to ee - 
replenish the simian collection in the Bronx Zoo. - re 
toe —ereerrerttertrtet—> , ’ ; - f é tS: a \ oe “ 
ae ‘ te, pay oe “3 F : \A a Oe ee aN : 
< fn Bair NG, | SORES a ae 
¥ ts 7 . Ses Coa ms? b : , a e rf Saaee ‘4 
A agi gO , rn aiar Settee. - 
>) ae ; ie: , ne 1 ASS - Ps ye an oP. te ae FEA 
cn ¥. , BABY ORANG-OUTANG 
te who contracted pneumonia in San Francisco and was nursed back 
< 4 into convalescence by Curator and Mrs. Ditmars, in whose state- 
% room he traveled all the way from the coast. 
(© Wide Worted Photos.) 
i “ INDIAN LEMUR 
A small species of monkey who is active in the night life 
2 m - of Borneo, and is rarely to be found in captive collections. 
ae : ee ee Their nocturnal habits and strange cries make them an 
; es elite ol object of superstition to the Borneo natives. 
lec ss Stes ‘> £ d , ns (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
ernie » FI 
Some of the Prize Winners and Striking Exh 


ibits at the Olympia Dog Show, London, England 



































DEMURE POODLE ENTRANTS 














KARSAVINA 
At the right is the miniature poodle, La Culotte Blanche, owned by 
Mrs. P. Harvey. 


companion attracted the favorable attention of visitors. 





Magnificent specimen who won the championship and first 

It took one of the prizes in its class, and with its prize in the shepherd dog class at the London Dog Show, 
given under the auspices of the Kennel Club at Olympia. He 
is owned by Mrs. Steward Castle. 

(© Wide World Ph 


Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Dempsey-Carpentier Fight Picture Sent by Telegraph 











- —4 cI 92 94 96 96 100 102 10¥ 1 WOS / 
IHL G3} GS \F7 NPP {LOL [103105 | 107 | 107 
; Serer TT eLECELTECUT 
code. Starting in the foreground 


N the ordinary course of events 
I the pictures of the Dempsey- 

Carpentier fight, which took 
place on July 2, would have ap- 
peared in the papers of the Pacific 
Coast about July 6 or 7. As a 
matter of fact the knockout pic- 
ture appeared in The Los Angeles 
Sunday Times on the following 
morning, July 3. The description 
of the way in which this enter- 
prising work was done is exceed- 
ingly interesting. According to 
that paper The Times photog- 
rapher, one of the several present 
at the ringside, was rushed to the 
New York side by special cutter 
and automobile service and was 
in the darkroom less than an hour 
after the fight began. 

A Times artist and assistant 
were awaiting him in their office 
on Park Row. As soon as the 
prints were developed they were 
laid out, partly dried and accu- 
rately measured. 

Specially prepared transparent 
sheets of celluloid, covered with a 
screen of horizontal and vertical 
lines one-quarter of an inch apart 
each way, were prepared two 
weeks ago in The Times office in 
Los Angeles and sent to New 
York. Each line on these screens 
was given a marginal number of 
its own, thus making it possible 
to locate any point on the sheet 
by giving the numbers of the hor- 
izontal and vertical lines crossing 
the point or passing near it. 

This screen was placed over the 
photograph to be sent, and on it 
The Times artist in New York 
made a complete tracing of all the 
essential lines forming the picture. 
Then the photograph was taken 
from underneath the screen, leav- 
ing on the latter the complete pic- 
ture in outline. 

The picture was then ready for 
being translated into telegraphic 


of the traced picture, The Times 
artist located his starting point 
by noting the number of lines 
crossing it and then proceeded to 
trace the course of the line by 
noting down the numbers of lines 
at the intersections where the out- 
line changed its course even slight- 
ly.. As soon as the first parts of 
the coded picture were ready they 
were rushed to the New York end 
of the wire, where a special oper- 
ator was detailed to the work. The 
wire ran into Washington, and 
from there was relayed over The 
Times own leased wire directly 
to the main Los Angeles office of 
The Times. 

The decoding of the picture in 
Los Angeles was a process exactly 
the reverse of that in New York. 
As the first words of the first 
code arrived in The Times office 
they were rushed to the art de- 
partment, where a large sheet of 
drawing paper, ruled identically 
with the celluloid sheet on which 
the picture was traced in New 
York, was ready to receive the 
firSt strokes of the artist’s pencil 
as directed by the code. Point by 
point, line by line, the outlines 
grew on the paper here, and when 
the long dispatch had been finally 
decoded there appeared on the 
artist’s drawing board here an 
exact reproduction of the picture 
in outline traced by The Times 
artists in New York. The decod- 
ing took one hour and ten minutes. 

All that remained to do was to 
supply the lights and shadows, the 
colors (black and white) of the 
original photograph, which was 
done by means of an accurate 
and elaborately detailed descrip- 
tion of the latter sent by tele- 


graph in ordinary English by a 
trained artist. 
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Telephoto- 
graph in pro- 
cess of mak- 
ing. The pic- 
ture of the 
knockout 
looked like 
this when it 
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was partly 














drawn from 
the telegraph- 
ic code. The 
repre s enta- 
tive of The Los 
Angeles Times 
in New York 
sent the num- 
bers from 
which the 
picture was 
decoded, as 
explained at 
length on this 
page. 


(© Los Angeles 
Times.) 


























How the Dempsey-Carpentier knockout photo looked when 
it had been transmitted 3,000 miles by wire. It was pub- 
lished in Los Angeles only one day later than in the East. 


(© Keystone View Co.) 











The original knockout photo which the reporter in New York had 
before him when he was transmitting it to Los Angeles, where it 
appeared on July 3. 


——& (© Keystone View Co.) 
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Conference on Disa 
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NTENSE interest was aroused the world over by the 
I proposition for a conference on the limitation of arma- 

ments which was issued by President Harding on July 
10. This momentous action was announced in the United 
States through the following official statement: 

“The President, in view of the far-reaching importance 
of the question of limitation of armament, has approached 
with informal but definite inquiries the group of powers 
heretofore’ known as the principal allied and associated 
powers, that is, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to 


ascertain whether it would be agreeable to them to take 

art in a conference on this subject to be held in Wash- ee ‘ : 
cagten at a time to be mutually cooad upon. If the pro- Diagram showing how the three great naval powers compare at the present time. 
posal is found to be acceptable, formal invitations for such 
a conference will be issued. 

“It is manifest that the question of the limitation of Tons 
armament has a close relation to Pacific and Far Eastern UNITED STATES 842.109 
problems, and the President has suggested that the powers JAPAN 328.4 
especiaHy interested in these problems should undertake 460 
in connection with this conference the consideration of all GREAT BRITAIN 76.890 
matters bearing upon their solution with a view to reach- 
ing acommon understanding with respect to principles and 
policies in the Far East. This has been communicated 
to the powers concerned, and China has also been invited 
to take part in the discussion relating to Far Eastern 
problems.” 

The invitation to the armament parley received prompt 
acceptance from most of the parties concerned. France and 
Italy were enthusiastic, and Great Britain scarcely less Ai JAPAN 
so. Premier Briand announced that he himself would head AIST BRIT 
the French delegation. China also sent a formal 
acceptance. . . . ° . «0.50 

+4 was stated in Washington on July 14 that Japan had ‘Relative amount of new construction involved in present naval building programs. 
sent formal approval of the President’s proposal for a con- 
ference of the great powers, but had limited her participa- 
tion to discussion of the question of the limitation of arma- Tons 
ments. She had not accepted the suggestion that the con- GREAT BRITAIN 1.665.332 
ference, in addition to discussing disarmament, should 
devote itself to problems affecting the Far East and the UNITED STATES 1.621.282 
Pacific. While the text of the Japanese response was not JAPAN 669-056 
at that time made public, it was decided to view the com- 
munication as an acceptance of the proposal, and plans 
were at once begun for the holding of the conference. It ZSCREAT BRITAIN 
was stated that the next step would be to issue formal 
invitations to the conference in the name of President 
Harding. While there had been informal suggestions from 


London that it would better suit the wishes of the British ‘@ S = 
Government and the Dominion Premiers, then in session + /| | JAPAN 
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there, to have a preliminary conference in London, the 
Washington Administration construed the communications 


























received from the four great powers and China as accept- _ 
rac Mp cheng pak Poe. — ogg — a conference How the three navies will B00.000 
should take place in Washington. ere had been no oppo- . _ 

sition to the President’s tentative proposal of Armistice en at time ~~ ahd 
Day, Nov. 11, as the date of opening. grams are Carriec to com- 
pletion. 
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Pacific possessions of Japan, Australia, the United States and other Map indicating the growth as an island power of Japan in 
nations. The disposition by mandates of the former Pacific posses- the Pacific, including the dates on which separate islands 
sions of Germany is indicated on the chart. or territories passed into her possession. 
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